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HOMER'S ILIAD. 

BY D. J. SNIDER. 

Book Seventh. 

Each of the preceding Books has been marked by some special 
characteristic ; the Seventh Book also has its particular quality. 
The main fact which it brings into strong relief is the present 
equipoise between the two sides. The Greeks and the Trojans 
are placed in the hovering balance, as it were ; the scales sway up 
and down without any decision. This is also the ethical situation 
just now ; in Troy the wrong of Helen, in the Greek camp the 
wrong of Achilles, are equally hateful to Zeus, the supreme gov- 
ernor. It is true that the reader has long since known the pur- 
pose of the highest God : he intends to give victory to the Trojans 
in order to destroy them ; but lirst the Greek side is to be disci- 
plined out of its wrong by the victory of Troy. At present, how- 
ever, the equipoise is sustained, though in the following Book Zeus 
will weigh the Fates of the two armies, and that of Troy for the 
time will triumph. The equality is, hence, but tem|)orary, a phase 
of the great struggle, the quivering point of supreme uncertainty, 
which has its counterpart in most wars and battles. 

The connection with the preceding Book is direct, both in the 
outer circumstances and the inner motives. Hector arrives with 
Paris at the Trojan camp ; the leader tinds his people quite as 
they were when he left them to go to the city. Equally close is 
the cormection in thought. In the preceding Book Pallas was not 
conciliated : she cannot be. Accordingly, when the struggle opens 
anew she appears almost at the beginning to aid her side, the 
Greek. But Diomed the individual was conttiliated with a Tro- 
jan hero, and will not tight him. The result is, Diomed passes 
decidedly into the background, and another hero, Ajax, is the 
central figure. Still, Diomed is not forgotten ; he does no famous 
deed, but he makes a famous speech, which is implacable to ex- 
cess ; he will not now accept even He;len as a peace-oiFering from 
the Trojans. Still, he is not the former Diomed in action, what- 
ever he may be as speech-maker. 

There is also a general connection with the entire movement ol 
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the poem hitherto, both in events and motives. We find a pointed 
allusion to the wrath of Achilles, which must refer back to the 
First Book. Moreover, tlie statement is emphatically made that the 
Greeks have otiier heroes besides Achilles, and will go on lighting 
without him — a fact shown in the Second and folluvving Books. 
Diomed, in the Fifth Book, was one of those heroes ; Ajax, in the 
present Book, is another. In like manner the Trojan side, since 
the withdrawal of Achillos, has developed a hero, Hector, who, 
thougii not a new man in the war, has been rising more and more 
into prominence since the Third Book. The two lieroes, Greek 
and Trojan, sifted out by the changed circumstances of the war, 
are now to be tested, one by the other, in single combat. These 
are Ajax and Hector. 

In correspondence with the two terrestrial heroes, two Gods 
are shown in equipoise, and their selection follows from the pre- 
ceding Books. The Trojan deities. Mars and Venus, Diomed 
conquered, but he could not put Apollo down ; there is, then, one 
unconquered God on the side of Troy, and he now appears. On 
the Greek side, Pallas has been the most active antagonist of 
Apollo's efforts, especially in the Fifth Book. Each of these di- 
vine energies has counteracted the other ; both are now shown 
suspended in the balance. Thus many small, delicate threads 
knit the present Book with the Books that have gone before ; the 
little fibres remain quite unnoticed till, through some attempted 
dislocation, the whole poem begins to limp. The main fact just 
at this point of the struggle, we must repeat, is the equality of the 
two sides, which equality is set forth in a pair of divine and in 
a pair of human representatives, and unfolds through them into 
the structure of the Book. 

This structure, with its divisions and subdivisions, is as fol- 
lows : 

I. The divine and human equipoise of the conflict shown in 
Gods and men. 

a. The divine side shown in the mutual counteraction between 
Apollo and Pallas. 

b. The human side shown in the drawn combat between Hector 
and Ajax. 

II. The effect of this equipoise, made visible by the drawn com- 
bat, upon both sides. 
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a. Upon the side of the Trojans, who debate anew the proposi- 
tion to restore Helen, which results in nothing. 

h. Upon the side of the Greeks, who build now a wall, concern- 
ing which a divine decree is uttered. 

Tiie whole sweep of the Book, then, is the equipoise and its 
consequences. It is manifest that both sides are startled — ■indeed, 
frightened — and reach out for the readiest means of protection. 
We cannot fail to see again how the Upper and Lower Worlds — 
the grand Homeric dualism — play most deeply into the poetic 
organism, and how they reflect each other, casting a double image 
of what is one in thought. We may now turn to the details, and 
observe whether they fit harmoniously into the form which has 
been given. 

I. 

The Trojans have a turn of luck with the coming back of Hec- 
tor and Paris from the city ; three Greeks, of no great fame ap- 
parently, are slain without hurting their Trojan antagonists. This 
beginning resembles that of the preceding Book, when the Greeks 
had their spurt of good fortune. The present success of the Tro- 
jans is but an eddy in the great river of events, and merely coun- 
tervails tlie former success of the Greeks ; each side neutralizes 
the other ; equilibrium is the result, which is now to be set before 
our eyes in the divine and the human order. 

a. First comes Pallas flitting down from Olympus when she 
beholds her Greeks perishing in battle. Opposed to her, Apollo 
darts from Pergamus, " wishing to give victory to the Trojans." 
Here we might expect a divine duel, a battle of the Gods, such as 
will occur in a later Book, but Apollo speaks a peaceful word : 
" Let us cause the war to stop to-day." To this Pallas assents ; 
she had tiie same thought in mind. Then the two Gods hatch 
the scheme whereby Hector is to send a challenge to the Greeks. 
But we note that even Apollo implies that Troy is to be destroyed 
in the conflict hereafter. Thus the two divine partisans counter- 
balance, and come to rest, while they throw the decision of the 
struggle down to earth, to be fought out by mortal men. 

In this passage we must again apply the fundamental principle 
of Homeric theology: the Gods are both objective and subjective, 
in the world and in the man. Apollo and Pallas are deities of 
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wisdom ; they reflect tlie present situation in its divine or spiritual 
sense ; the side of Greece with its wrong and the side of Troy 
with its wrong quite balance each other ; there is an ethical equi- 
librium just at present, though Apollo foresees and states the end 
of Troy. The two Gods assume the form of birds — vultures — 
and sit upon the beech-tree as spectators of the duel; they do not 
assail each other, and do not participate in the conflict ; we wit- 
ness a divine image of the equipoise. Not only an image, but an 
omen is shown by the Gods in the shape of birds ; here the birds, 
though vultures, do not tear each other, as they do sometimes in 
Homer; they are in a balance. All Greek augury implies this 
divine possession of the feathery tribe; and Ilelenus, "the very 
best augur of the Trojans," perceived the purpose of the Gods, 
and at once set about bringing it down among men. 

On the other hand, this same equipoise is the present uncon- 
scious state of feeling in both Greek and Trojan. Achilles hav- 
ing withdrawn, is there any hero able to cope with Hector? Or is 
Hector now able to meet the best Greek in tlie field ? Thus both 
sides are in the condition of uncertainty, and are ready to look 
upon the duel between the two grand protagonists for some omen 
or hint of future tendency. It is clear that the Upper and Lower 
Worlds image one supreme fact ; there is a balance of Gods and 
men, of principles and parties. Helenus, the divine interpreter, 
finds his human audience ready ; he voices their dumb instinct. 

h. The duel is proposed by the Trojans, and the essential ques- 
tion is. Which side has the best man after Aciiilles? Without the 
heroic individual the Hellenic spirit is helpless, has no embodi- 
ment, has no living, plastic shape of what is godlike upon earth. 
Significant to the last degree is this search for the hero; he must 
be found before any great work can be done. In fact, is not that 
just the great work of the Trojan or other conflict — to reveal the 
divine in action through the deeds of the hero? The present 
duel, then, is the competitive trial for lieroship, and is wholly dif- 
ferent from the duel between Menelaus and Paris, in the Third 
Book. Then it was a personal encounter between the injured 
husband and injurer ; now it is the representatives of two nations, 
of two continents, who are to enter the combat, not for an indi- 
vidual grievance, but for a cause which lias become not only na- 
tional, but world-historical. Paris may fight for the personal 
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detention of Helen, but Hector cannot, for he does not believe in 
it; still he must light for his country, though it refuse to restore 
Helen. 

The Trojans are going to keep the Greek woman, and have 
already broken the compact for her restoration — " Zetis did not 
ratify it," says Hector apologetically. Troy has made the deed of 
Paris its own, which is its fatality ; the wrong of the individual 
has become national, and the national hero has to appear, though 
Destiny is getting her shears ready for him. In like manner, on 
the Greek side, the personal injury done to Menelaus has been 
made national. Accordingly, nation must fight nation as wholes 
or in their heroes. It will be observed that the restoration of 
Helen is not spoken of now — a very skilful silence on the part of 
the old poet ; the Greeks would hardly have faith in any new 
contrnct. But they are challenged to fight in single combat ; as 
men of courage and military honor, they must accept, and send 
forth their hero. The duel undecided is not so much the end as 
the beginning of battles. 

Still we shall witness a touch of the personal side of the wrong. 
When the Greeks hesitate to accept the challenge of Hector, 
Menelaus steps forward, and, with sharp rebuke of his country- 
men, offers to fight the Trojan hero. This striking passage indi- 
cates that the sting of private wrong is sharper in him than in 
any other Greek, though his disposition be humane, as we see by 
his sparing Adrastus. But Menelaus may meet Paris, not Hec- 
tor. The poet thereby intimates that this duel is different from 
that of the Third Book, and introduces Menelans expressly to set 
him aside, in contrast with the former case. The personal phase 
has risen to the national, whose representative must, in one way 
or other, be produced. 

But he is not forthcoming ; he does not report of himself, nor 
is he so easy to find in the absence of Achilles. Then Nestor, the 
aged man of wisdom, has to make him show himself through 
stinging words of reproach. Nestor is the orator, using his 
weapon at the right moment in the right manner. His argument 
is that of shame : ye, present race of Greek chieftains, are degen- 
erate ; see what your fathers did ! Then he weaves a bit of his 
own life into a cunning legend, which reflects the present situa- 
tion, and suggests what is to be done. How well the old orator 
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knew his audience ! Not by abstract reasoning, but by a mythi- 
cal exploit does he rouse these children of the imagination ; they 
know what to do when they see the fabulous example. Not one, 
but nine respond, and a new selection has to be made — this time 
by lot. Surely it is not easy to find the hero. Then we note that 
the Greeks in their prayer select three, not one, though Ajax is 
mentioned first, while Dionied is second. They are not so very 
certain who is the hero after Achilles. But the lots, under the 
discreet management of Nestor, call for the right man — Ajax. 
Chance in some way was controlled by Wisdom in that Greek 
camp ; sad would it be, then and to-day, if she were not thus con- 
trolled. Still we affirm Nestor did not stuff the ballot-box. 

The main point in the description of the duel, which is a mar- 
vel of clearness and rapidity, is the equality between the two com- 
batants. Each throws two spears, yet both men escape ; next each 
hurls a stone ; finally each seizes his sword in exact counterpart, 
when they are separated by heralds from both Greeks and Tro- 
jans. " Cease, Zeus loves you both " ; you are quite equal in the 
supreme eye. " Night has come; obey the night." Such is the 
decree of the spectators on both sides — a mutual recognition of 
the equipoise, which is not broken by the duel, but confirmed. 

Yet we observe a slight leaning of the balance to one side, in 
favor of Ajax; not sufficient to change the result, but noticeable. 
The Greek hero wounded Hector slightly with his spear, draws 
the first blood, tlien crushes him to earth with a stone, " but at 
once Apollo raised him up." Here, too, the God is inside the 
man, whose hurt is not so severe that he could not keep his shield 
and get up again. Divine grit the poet may well call it. The 
two antagonists exchange compliments and presents, like Diomed 
and Glaucus ; but, unlike these. Hector speaks of renewing the 
contest at another time, and of fighting til! the God shall decide 
for one or the other. 

This duel is remarkable in another respect : it has a decided 
tinge of chivalry. There is so mucli knightly feeling and such a 
lofty utterance of courtesy between the combatants that we seem 
to feel the first breath of the Middle Ages. The Greek hero says 
to his enemy, "Begin your battle" — throw the first spear. Hec- 
tor replies by telling him to get ready — " I shall not smite thee 
by stealth, but openly." Is not this the chivalrous spirit of a 
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Bayard ? Then in their speeches when they have ceased to fight 
there is the same high tone of personal honor and courtesy. Not 
without the deep suggestion from the elder poet has Shakespeare 
introduced the manners of chivalry into his " Troilns and Cres- 
sida," which is based upon the tale of Troy. 

Each hero returns to his own side, and is received with joy. 
Yet there is anxiety for the future among both Greeks and Tro- 
jans. It was a drawn battle, with some odds possibly in favor of 
Ajax. That fateful equilibrium has brought new care. It is 
manifest that Achilles must come back to insure victory to the 
Greeks. The case of the Trojans is even more doubtful ; they 
cannot drive the enemy from their territory if the Greeks still 
have, after the withdrawal of Achilles, the equal of Hector. 
Sorrow will sharpen care, for the dead are now to be obtained 
under truce and to meet with funeral rites. But when the war is 
renewed, what then ? 

II. 

We are now to see the more permanent consequences of the 
duel to both Greeks and Trojans. First we beheld joy at the es- 
cape of each hero, then sorrow for the fallen ; but the main result 
is a settled anxiety, which leads to the two last actions of the 
Book — the building of the wall by the Greeks, and the new propo- 
sition to restore Helen by the Trojans. 

a. Nestor, the man of experience and forethought, voices this 
anxiety on the Greek side, and, at the same time, suggests the 
means of protection. He tells the princes in council that while 
they are making a tomb they should turn it into an earthwork, 
with entrance, towers, ditch, palisade, " to be a bulwark for our 
ships and ourselves." His last words show his solicitude, "lest 
the war overwhelm us." All the princes assented; it is plain 
they do not feel certain of the field with Ajax. For ten years no 
fortification was needed ; Achilles was the wall ; even when he was 
absent on a foraging expedition, his name was a sufiicient terror 
to keep the Trojans inside the city. But now they know of his 
wrath ; they come forth, and the Greeks have to build a wall in 
the greatest haste, taking advantage of the day of truce, and con- 
verting even the tomb into a part of the fortified line. Very 
timely and subtle was the advice of Nestor. The Trojans could 
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now prevent the construction of the wall, but they naturally sup- 
pose that their enemies are merely building a monument to the 
dead. So they keep the truce, and attend to their own funeral 
duties. But the Greeks had good reason to be anxious ; hence 
their hurry, and, as we think, their stratagem, to get the work 
done. 

Now we are to have a very curious utterance — nothing less than 
a divine judgment concerning this work. All the Gods admired it 
but Neptune, who was jealous, fearing lest men would forget the 
wall built by the Gods — by himself and Apollo — namely, the wall 
of Troy. So he makes an appeal to Zeus in regard to the work of 
the Greeks. To the Hellenic consciousness there were two kinds of 
walls, the everlasting and the transitory. The first kind was 
reared by the Gods to contain the Gods and their temples, along 
with the political organization of the city. Such walls, built of 
enormous blocks of stone, were eternal, and those of Troy, as well 
as of Mycenae and of many other Greek citie's, have outlasted the 
Gods themselves. A wall to hold institutions must be enduring; 
so we may feel a genuine though rugged piety in the huge Cyclo- 
pean structures of primeval Hellas. But the present earthwork is 
but temporary and for a temporary purpose, raised " without 
hecatombs to the Gods." 

Hear, then, the decree of Zeus: When the Greeks have gone 
home, do thou break down the wall, and carry it into the sea, and 
hide again the great shore with sand. This wall is indeed transi- 
tory, compared to that of Troy, built by the Gods. Some authors 
have seen in this passage an attempt of the poet to account for 
the condition of the Trojan plain in his day. He is supposed to 
have visited the scene of the war, and found that the earthwork, 
so famous in tradition, had vanished. Its disappearance rises be- 
fore his imagination into a legend and unconscious symbol ; it was 
not a divine wall, built to protect a city ; it was rather built to 
destroy a city, and tiien to be abandoned. Another question 
comes up : How long after the destruction of Troy was it till 
Homer made his visit % Impossible to tell ; say one hundred years, 
and drop the conjecture. 

In another respect, the Greeks are now reduced to an equality 
with the Trojans. If they have the advantage, they have also the 
disadvantage, of a wall; they are liable to be penned up, as the 
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Trojans have been for so many years ; in fact, this is just what 
is about to happen. There is but one relief — the hero, Achilles, 
who has the wall in his right arm, must return. 

I. While the anxious Greek princes in council had resolved to 
build the wall, the Trojans in equal anxiety were holding an as- 
sembly in the acropolis of Troy. Antenor Qomes forward with 
his proposition to restore Helen and all her wealth; the reason he 
gives is the broken treaty of the Fourth Book. Thus the Trojans 
have again the opportunity to fulfil their pledge and to do justice ; 
they can now make undone their acceptance of Pandar's faithless- 
ness, and even of the primal wrong of Paris. It is another test ot 
the ethical tendency of Troy, which has been repeatedly shown, 
and which is the ground of her fate. 

Paris is present and speaks. He refuses directly to give up the 
Greek woman ; he is defiant, even contemptuous ; he well knows 
that he has the power on his side. That power is twofold : First, 
he doubtless has a majority of the people, though naany hate him 
and curse him. More than once the Trojans have made his wrong 
their own ; in fact, that wrong is their consciousness. Paris would 
long since have been compelled to leave the city if the greater por- 
tion of the inhabitants had been hostile to him. Indeed, Troy 
would not perish did it not share in the guilt of Paris. In the 
second place, the power of the throne is with him. Hear now 
King Priam; he simply commands that what Paris proposes be 
made known to the Greeks by the herald. We are compelled to 
think that Priam leans to the side of Paris. 

Thus we see that there are two parties in Troy, which divide 
upon this question of the restoration of Helen. Hector and An- 
tenor are leaders of the minority, who wish to give back the Spar- 
tan woman to her nation and husband ; this is the Greek party in 
Troy, the Hellenic counter-current to the Oriental tendency of the 
city. Paris, evidently a political leader and representative of his 
time and people, has on his side not merely the majority, but his 
father the king. It is true that we read of many outbursts against 
Paris as the cause of the war; still, he is the typical Trojan, the 
embodiment of Troy's spirit far more than Hector. 

The proposition of Paris, which was to restore, not Helen, but 
the treasures stolen with Helen, and add wealth of his own, is re- 
jected by the Greeks ; they are not to be bought off, even in the 
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present uncertainty, wherein they show that they have aprinciple 
at stake, and will not surrender it. Both sides end their labors 
and sorrows in a banquet ; the Greeks purchased their wine evi- 
dently from the neighboring islanders, with "brass, iron, slaves, 
cattle, and hides " ; a statement which suggests a lively picture of 
trading in the Greek camp, as well as the absence of any general 
circulating medium. 

We see that the equipoise is at present complete, even estab- 
lished by the new work of the Greeks. Two walls now balance 
each other, as it were ; but the war must go on ; neither party 
will compromise, though both are anxious concerning the result. 
But, hark ! through all the night Zeus thunders terribly ; the 
equipoise is about to be disturbed, whereof the following Book 
will give an account. 

The main object of the preceding observations has been to bring 
to light the motives which connect the various portions of the 
Book. These motives are not always brought to the surface by the 
poet, but constitute an undercurrent which flows unconsciously 
through the reader, who listens in deep sympathy to the story. 
For instance, the building of the wall is not openly connected 
with the drawn combat between Ajax and Hector, nor is the new 
Trojan proposition concerning Helen ; still both are the unexpect- 
ed consequence thereof, which breaks forth without warning and 
without premeditation. The reader is surprised at the sudden 
change, till he thinks ; then he finds that the Greeks and Trojans 
were also surprised at the result, but had to meet it with some 
plan of action. Homer makes the same leap in his characters ; 
compare Diomed of the Fifth with Diomed of the Sixth Book. 

Now, it is just at these points of transition that the negative 
critic, unable to find the connecting motive, or bent in advance 
upon tearing the one garment into many shreds, cries out: Here 
begins a new song ; this is the hand of another poet. He com- 
plains that the wall has no connection with the duel ; is built in a 
great hurry ; and asks triumphantly. Why was it not thought of 
before, during the ten-years' stay of the Greeks ? All of which is 
simply a failure to see the motives which lie imbedded in the 
poet's story. The critic prefers two Diomeds, two or a dozen 
Homers, two or many fragments of anybody or anything to one 
entirety. The poetic instinct feels these connecting motives al- 
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ways; but, when the poetic instinct is dim or lost, these motives 
must be raised from their unconscious realm into the clear, con- 
scious daylight of thought. 

Moreover, these sudden leaps in motivation (if the word be 
allowed) are found in all the great poets. We see Shakespeare 
springing at a bound from his real to his ideal world,-and the con- 
necting link must be poetically felt or consciously supplied ; in 
fact, it is better to have both ways. Similar leaps in his charac- 
ters can be often noticed. How different the Cordelia of the First 
Act of " King Lear " is from the Cordelia of the Fourth Act ! 
Yet it is one character when we reach down to the connecting 
motives ; there are not two Cordelias, nor two Shakespeares. But 
the poem of earth-defying leaps is " Faust." For this reason many 
German critics are inclined to dissolve it into a series of scenes, 
with little outer and no inner connection, and to gaze upon it as 
so much star-dust scattered through the heavenly spaces. Still 
we must think there is one " Faust " and one Goethe. 



PLATO'S DIALECTIC AND DOCTRINE OF IDEAS.' 



BY W. T. HARRIS. 



In the dream of John Bunyan, Christian and Hopeful in the 
eighth stage of their pilgrimage came to the Delectable Moun- 
tains, " which mountains," he tells us, " belong to the Lord of the 
hill. So they went up to the mountains to behold the gardens 
and orchards and vineyards and fountains of water; when they 
also drank and washed themselves, and did freely eat of the vine- 
yards. And they walked together with the shepherds of those 
mountains, and from the top of a high hill called ' Clear,' by the 
aid of a perspective glass, lovingly tendered them, they obtained 
a glimpse of the Celestial City." 

For more than two thousand years earnest thinkers, bent on 
solving the Sphinx-Riddles of life by the light of the intellect, have 
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